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THE CULTURE OF SILK. 
Continued from page 229. 

These things being premised, I shall now pro- 
ceed to describe the method I observed to be used 
in France for hatching the worms. In order to 
avoid the loss which must necessarily follow, if 
the mulberry leaves should happen to be destroy- 
ed by frost, after you have begun to prepare your 
eggs, they reckon it advisable to divide them, and 
prepare them for hatching at two different times, 
at the distance of ten or twelve days, the one after 
the other. 

The advancement of the season determines the 


ON 


proceed to that as soon as you observe that there 
is a prospect of having a sufficient quantity of 


lean be shook, and turned from time to time, with- during such length of time, in case of wet weath 
jout untying the knot: replace these packets in| er; as nothing is more pernicious te the worms 
the basket, and cover them up as before, turning|than giving. them wet leaves for their food; fox 
and shaking the seed in the packets three or four | which reason be careful never to pull the leaves 
times a day, that it may receive the heat equally. when wet, either with rain or dew, except on ab 
On putting the eggs into these packets, increase | solute necessity ; and in that case yeu must spread 
the heat to [45 degrees of the thermometer, and them out, and turn them, from time to time, with 
keep up that heat night and day, as equally as pos- ja long wooden fork, that the leaves may be per 
sible ; for which purpose, have a couple of ther- fectly dry before you give them to the worms. 
mometers in your room for your direction. After! It may here be added, that it is the genera! 
the eggs have remained in the little packets for) opinion in France that the leaves afford a more 
three or four days, increase the heat to 15 de- | wholesome food for the worms when they have 
grees; and in four days more, if the. weather) been gathered four or five hours fresh from the 
seems settled, and very promising, increase the tree; and more particularly so if the trees grow 


} 


|heat gradually to 16 degrees, visiting and turning | upon any soil other than sand or gravel; because 
time of preparing your egge for hatching, as you the eggs from time to time as before. 


the keeping them so long so far diminishes the 
When the eggs begin to turn white, and the | over-richness of the leaf. The persons employed 
mulberry trees are so far advanced as to be out of |in pulling the leaves must be careful to have thei: 





‘ood for your worins, by the advancement of the | danger from cold winds, or slight degrees of frost, | hands clean, and free from every strong offensive 
leaves of the mulberry. But in order to be proper- |inerease the heat gradually to 174 degrees, or 18! smell, such as that of garlick, onions, or tobacco, 


ly prepared for this work, you must begin a month 
before the usual time of hatching; first to put 
vour eggs in little divisions, from half an ounce to 
an ounce, which you must place upon a piece of 
clean white paper. upon plates, for example ; and 
put those plates containing the eggs in a place a 
little warmer than where you had kept them dur- 
ing the winter ; for example, if you have an alcove 
bed, place them upon the shelf within the alcove. 
Let them remain in that situation for the first five 
or six days, after which you must prepare some 
little chip boxes, perfectly clean and neat, seven 
mches loig, four inches broad, and four inches 
high, and cover them on the inside with clean 
white paper, into which put the different divisions 
of your eggs, having a small box for each division, 
and place these boxes in a basket, upon a stool or 
chair, at the foot of your bed; making one of the 
mattrasses of your bed go underneath the basket; 
and cover the basket on the top, first with some 





cover of woollen cloth, which pin close over it, | 
and above that place a bed cover above all, so as! 
to keep in the heat communicated by the mattrass | 
tothe eggs; in which situation Jet them remain | 
lor six days longer; after which increase the heat; 
tol4 degrees of Reaumur’s thermometer,* pre- | 
serving that heat equal, night and day, by means 
of a little fire in some corner of the room ata dis- 
tance from the bed. 

In the morning when you get up, puta heater: 
of one kind or other: for example, a tin bottle 
with hot water, or a foot stove, into your bed be 
twixt the sheets, and proportion that heat so as to 
equal the heat you give to the bed, when you lic} 
init yourself; keeping up the same heatas near- 
ly as you can, until you go to bed again yourself! 
in the evening. 

Having. kept them in this situation for eight or 
nine days, you must then put your different divis- 
ions of egvs into little pieces of old linen cloth, 


Which must be washed thoroughly clean for that 
purpose, as the least dirtivess in tne cloth ws 
prove prejudicial to the emus; euch plece of cloth 


should be of the size of a foot square: turn up t! 


} 


encs of the piece of cloth, and u them with a bit 


near to th 


by means of which the eggs will he loose, and! 


c 


, 
{ thread, as e top or end as possible :| 


> = . 
degrees of fahrenhet 


tO ’ ‘ £0 
py mont Pit. 


‘hy means of the leaves, you can ensily take out 


'ns to he unfit for the use of the young worms, von 
+1 


itoo much ut 


decrees at most, to quicken the hatching of your! &c. ; and they ought to be particularly attentive 
eggs, and to make the worms come out as nearly! not to bruise the leaves in pulling them. 
at the same time as possible. But never increase| When your worms are first hatched, keep each 
the heat to more than 18 degrees, because aj day’s production separate by themselves, as it is 
greater heat never fails to push the worms too! of high consequence to have each parcel brought 
fast, and to render them red at their first coming jap as equal as possible, that all the worins con 
out. | tained in it may be in readiness to mount for mak 
When the worms are red at their first coming ing their cocoons at one and the same time. Af 
out it is a sign the eggs have either been bad, or ter setting apart separately the production of each 
ill kept over winter. or overheated ; that is, too of the first four days, what then renuins of the 
much forced when laid to hatch. Worms of this jones to be hatched may be thrown away, as these 
colour are good for nothing, and are therefore later worms are always found to be weakly, few 
to be thrown away, to avoid the expense of feed-| of them completing their cocoons ; so that the at 
ing them, since they will never produce cocoons.| tempt to rear them is always attended with an un- 
When the worms are entirely black, upon their) necessary waste of leaves, besides the trouble 
first appearance, it is a sign of their having been’ they occasion to no purpose. 
perfectly well managed, which gives great hopes{- When the worms are just come out, keep them 
of success. ‘ina heat not exceeding 15 degrees; and even 
When the eggs first begin to take a white col-| then there is no occasion to cover them by putting 
our, put them into little chip boxes, and cover each | on the heads of the boxes, as it is better for the 
box with a bit of clean white paper, pricked with, worms to have abundance of free air. But if the 
many little holes in it, to allow the worms to come | weather should happen to prove cold, you must iu 
through, taking care to inspect and shake the | that case put on the heads of the boxes at night. 


eggs from time to time in the boxes, that they or cover them with a double napkin, taking care, 


‘may have equal access to the heat ; and when the | however, not to let it touch the worms, for fear of 


worms are ready to appear, put a few mulberry | hurting them. and take off the head of the box o: 
leaves upon the paper, to which the worms will| napkin in the morning, when you give a feed to 
readily attach themselves as they come out; and.!the early as you can, at four or five 
'o’clock. but not later than the last. In that early 
‘state. the three different meals should be given to 
the worms at the distance of six hours from each; 
other. 

When the worms are coming ont, they are not 
each day. ito he left as they ought to be 

As the leaves when very young will dry so much) enthered from the boxes as fast as thev make their 
even in an hour's time, if exposed to the open air. annenrance : and as this work goes on in the night 
ns well as the day, it becomes a very hard task at 
Monsieur Marteloy, the gentlemen al. 
reseéy mentioned, who arefolly attended 
Inr himself. generally went to bed 


worms, as 


the worms as they appear, in order to put them 
into different little boxes, and then give them some 
of the tenderest leaves, cut into small pieces, to 
feed on, giving them at the rate of three meals 


scarce a moment 


them into a clean glaved pot; but take 
that they may not press 


must. put | that time. 
nince them loose, 


care to always 


t on each other: cover the head of thejta this n: 


rrr 


+ 


not with a wet linen cloth, and place the pot in al at nine o'clock in the evenine, during this critical 
lyanlt of celler: or, in case you hove none. into) period. and cot np again at midnight, which was 
the coolest nsrt of your house: by which means  scatetienee them as little as possible. But this great 
the leaves will keep fresh and rood for tyre OT inattention at this time is only requisite in large 
three dave torether. Besides, you must take care | operations, for example, a pound of eggs, or any 
to have alwrys in the house at 2 time, a stock of | qnantity above it 
leayas e:fficient at least for three days’ provisior The stave ought to be erected in a large room. 
for vour worms, to sectre youin food for them! with windows on each side of it, so as to be able 
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to counou! + l\norough air when necessary, the 
walls and floor of which should be examined with 
the strictest attention, in order to fill up every lit- 
tle hole or crevice that can give access either to 
rats or mice, as both these animals eagerly devour 
the silk worms whenever they can find an oppor- 
tunity for that purpose. 

In Languedoc and Quercy they make the stage 
six feet, but more frequently only four feet and a 
half broad, so that a person, by going first to the | 
one side, and afterwards to the other, may be able | 
with ease to reach over the whole breadth, both | 
for the advantage of giving the leaves to the) 
worms, and for clearing away their litter more 
easily. At every nine feet distance in the length 
of the stage, they fix a post in the floor, of a} 
height sufficient to support the roof, and to those 
posts they nail a piece of wood across the stage, 
which piece of wood serves to support the baskets 
to be hereafter mentioned, which rest upon the 
cross bars of wood at the two ends: sothat these 
bars ought to be four inches broad, which allows 
two inches for each basket to rest on, as the bas- 
kets join the one to the other at the cross bars.— | 
The stage being four feet and a half broad, takes | 
two of these baskets to fill up its breadth. They | 
make their stage to consist of as many shelves as 
the height will admit of, keeping them at the dis- 
tance of twenty inches from each other. The 
lowest table or shelf onght to be made six inches 
broader than the shelf immediately above it, that 
the lowest may project three inches on each side 
further than the one above it ; and so in propor- 
tion with all the other tables or shelves ; the uses 
for making this difference of breadth in the dif- 
ferent shelves shall be afterwards pasticularly 
explained. . 

It has been already observed that rats and mice 
are extremely destructive to the silkworms when 
they can get access to them; for which reason 
every precaution should be used to protect thein 
against such dangerous visiters. For this purpose, 
therefore, the following one jis generally attended 
to. They cover the foot of each of the posts of 
wood which support the stage witha piece of 
strong smooth paper. which is nailed to the wood 
with tacks, to the height of a foot above the floor; | 
by which means, when these vermin attempt to} 
mount, their feet slide upon the paper, so that| 
they can getno hold. A hoop of glass of the same 
height, made of a size proper for the wood, might, 
perhaps, be found to answer the purpose better, 
though [ was assured the paper had the full ef- 
fect for which it was intended. The ant, or pis- 
mire, is also a most dangerous enemy to the silk- 
worms; to guard them from which, the usual 
practice, where there is any danger from these 











insects, is to put a quantity of hot lime round the, ° 2 : 
apart in every direction. 


foot of each of the posts which support the stage, 
which fully answers for that purpose. Cats and 
poultry of all kinds are likewise destructive to the 
worms, and must therefore also be guarded a- 
gainst with care. 

When the worms are young, they are put into 
wicker baskets, three feet long, and eighteen 
inches broad, the edges or sides of which are 
made from two to three inches high. They make 
them of that size in order to be the more portable. 

When the worms come to be placed upon the 





stage, they are put into baskets four feet anda 
half long, and two feet three inches broad, and the 
sides or edges of them are from two to three inch- 


ers of an inch. Tho bottoms of the baskets are 
made of planted reeds, after being split in order 
to make them lie flat. They are bound all the 
way round with a slip of wood a little more than 
an inch broad, and about a quarter of an inch 
thick, to keep them together, which is nailed 
down, and three cross bars of wood are nailed 
across the back of each basket to keep it firm. 
(To be continued.) 
SWEET POTATOES. 

We have been requested by several of our friends to 
furnish directions relative to the most approved mode 
of cultivating the Sweet Polatoe. 
cle is copied from the Boston Daily Advertiser of Oc- 
tober 27, 1821; and the signature attached to it, may 





The following arti- 


preclude the nesessity of our declaring that the mode 
of culture which it prescribes may be relied on as cor- 
rect. 


Direclions for the preservation of the suips of the 
Sweet Potatoes, and for their cultivation. 


The Slips are nothing more than the smal! po- 
tatoes or roots last thrown off by the plant. ‘They 
are preferred to larger ones on the several grounds 
of economy, of food and of room—of their being 
more easily preserved, and less likely to rot in the 
ground after they are planted. The writer of 
this, during fifteen vears, never succeeded in get- 
ting more than one large sweet potatoe to vege- 
tate or grow in the open ground. The ignorance 
of the mode of culture has probably been the 
cause of their not having been raised here. 

The slips should be put up for preservation 
without bruising them (or as the directions from 
New Jersey expressed it, they should be handled 
as carefully as eggs) ina dry state, in perfectly 
dry sand or earth, and kept in a warm place as 
free as possible from moisture. 

Those who wish to be perfectly assured of their 
success, will raise a small hot bed with, or with- 
out glass aboutthe 10th of April, on the south 
side of a fence, wall or building. On this, they 
will lay the slips or roots so close as to touch 
each other, so that a bed of six feet square will be 
sufficient for a bushel of them. They should then 
be covered with about an inch of earth. If the 
cultivater has no hot bed frames, the bed at night 
may be covered with a mat or with straw. 

In 10 or 14 days some of the shoots will appear 
above ground; when about one half or evena 
third so appear, they are all to be taken up to be 
planted. The lightest soils are best adapted to 
them. As their roots almost universally strike 
downwards,like those of the carrot.they sre always 
placed on hills raised about nine inches, or about 
the height of a potatoe hill, after its last faithful 
hoeing. These hills should be four feet and a half 
The slips, two in each 
hill, one foot apart, are then put in either with 


the fingers, or a stick, or any instrument capable! 
|of making » sufficient hole, and the crown or top 


should be within an inch or half inch of the sur. 
face. Vi hen thus started or sprouted, it will be 
easy to distinguish the end which sends out roots, 
from that which puts forth shoots for the open air. 
The slips should be put in perpendicularly or 
nearly so, the root end downwards. They would 
grow without this precaution, but would be delay- 
ed and injuredin their growth. A little dung 


dug, or hoed in, will much aid their progress, un- 


less the land be rich. They cannot bear moist, or 


April 13. 1827. 
| stands, after showers. Thei vines grow too lux 
| uriantly in such situations, and their roots are soft 
/erand more watery. The lute season was too 
wet to enable us to raise them in the highest per- 
fection, but a majority of them were still very 
good. 

After they are planted they require the same 
treatment as the squas’ or.pumpkin, that is, sim- 
ply weeding them. In the Jerseys, they raise the 
runners from the ground when they weed them, 
so as to prevent their taking root, which they do 
more readily than any plant, and which the Jersey 
f rmers think injurious to the main roots. The 
subscriber permitted nature to take its course, 
but he should certainly make the trial another 
yerr of the New Jersey method. 

The products for two successive years hav 
been at the rate of 220 bushels to the acre, with 
no greater care, nor indeed so much as that be 
stowed on common potatoes. They were planted 
this year early in June, and were hilled on the 
\10th of October, which is at least 45 days less 
growth, than they would have in common years. 
or i‘ the seed had arrived earlier. They will be 
gin to be palateable and fit for table about the 14th 
of September, or the Ist of October, as the season 
may have been hot or cold; but the general crop 
ought not to be dug till the vines are killed.— 
They will endure seven or cight snecessive hoar 
frosts after the common potatoe stalks have been 
killed. So many persons have applied for slips. 
that it was the advice of some of them, that these 
hints shou'd be published. It is nof pretended 
that the culture is of any agricultural importance 
—it is merely an hortic::ltural experiment, very 
pleasant to those who have a taste for such pur 
suits—and also gratifying to those who love the 
sweef potatoe. They certainly can be raised here 
of excellent quality full as ofien as we can raise 
good grapes, peaches, or even pears. 

JOHN LOWELL. 

P. S.—They should not be gathered in by the 
hoe, or even spade—they must be raised like thc 
carrot by the dung fork. 


The following additional remarks are from the 

Mass. Agric. Journal. ms 

THE CAROLINA POT: TO, OR SWEET POTATO 
This plant is not a potato, though there is a vul- 
gar opinion, that the common potatoe transplanted 
to southern regions becomes sweet, and that the 
| sweet potato on being carried to northern climes 
| degenerates into the common potato. The com- 
mon potato is what the botanists have named a so 
lanum. It is not a running plant. Its native 
country is probably the high lands of South Amer- 
ica—a cold region. It delights in cold seasons, 
and a moist soil, and it is a fact, that it is drie: 
and more mealy, when raised in such soils, than iu 
dry ones. The best potatoes known are raised in 
ithe wet. flat and almost overflown grounds ot 
Lancashire in England ; and in Ireland, so famous 
for its moisture and verdure, as to have received 
the appellation of the Emerald Isle. It flourishes 
admirably in the foes of Nova Scotia and the low- 
er parts of the state of Maine. The sweet potato 
has no title to be called the Carolina potato. It is 
an exotic, or foreien plant with them. It is a na- 
tive of tropical regions : has been gradually intro- 
duced northerly, like the Lima or Saba, commonly 
pronounced, Civet bean. The sweet potato is not 
a solanum, but a convolvulus; has all the habits 








es high, and of the thickness of about three quart-)"Y ‘ich grounds, or places, where the water’ of the tribe of the convolrulus ; it is a running ot 
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creeping plant. It never flowers in our country. | and castor oil substituted ; the latter however | 


it is very hardy ; is capable of bearing more frost | evacuating but partially, I had recourse again to 
‘han the common poteto, but in wet seasons it is| the charcoal, which was continued until the pa- 
watery and less sweet. It may prove my great, tient recovered. My observations since have 
veal, and somewhat theoretical turn, to recommend |convinced me of the necessity of continuing the 


again the culture of this veget: ble in Massachu- | 
setts, but four years’ experience gives me soine 
right to speak of it practically. 

I recommend its culture on the following, 


srounds. 
~ First. It will grow and succeed here under or- | 
dinary culture, 

Secondly. Itis very prolific, making as good 


returns as the common potato. 

Thirdly. It is preferred by man, bearing usual- 
ly a price three times as great with us as the 
common potato. 

Fourthly. It is prefered by ail animals of what- 
ever description. Cows and pigs eat it greedily, 
and even dunghill fowls will attack and consume 
it in a raw state. 

It will produce about 300 bushels to the acre. I 
have never failed to raise it with success. The 
only impediment to its culture is the difficulty of 
preserving the small tubes or roots; but as soon 
as itis known that there will be a demand for 
them, our market will be regularly supplied from 


fallen under my care. 


charcoal urtil the discharges are no longer mark- 
ed by the presence of slime or mucus, which I 
have found to abound iu very considerable quan- 
tities, in all the cases of constipation which have 
And I think the existence 
of this matter in the intestines, may explain the 


cause of failure, not only of powerful enemata, 


but of cathartics, to evacuate them. Lining as it 
most probably does, the chief or whole of the 
bowels, it protects their surface from the influence 
of the medicines. 

“The charcoal probably exercises a chemical 
influence upon this matter. The evacuations pro- 
duced by the charcoal appear tobe composed 
chiefly of this article, and the mucus or slime ia- 
timately blended. 

“ Since this case, I have used the charcoal in 
14 or 15 other instances, and always with com- 
plete success. In this disease the sufferings of the 
patient are usually extremely great, and I have 
occasionally, since adopting the charcoal, attempt- 
ed to relieve them by other cathartics which op- 


New Jersey, where it has been long naturalized.) erate more speedily, but I have invariably failed, 
It can be as easily raised as cabbages. This T un-| and was afterwards compelled to have recourse 
dertake to affirm. J. LOWELL. | to that remedy ; sometimes however not until the 

I would not be supposed to recommend this ar-| third and fourth days of the disease, and always 
ticle except for the culture of the southern and) with decided advantage. Further experience 
eastern parts of the State, nor even there, except| has convinced me that the most speedy, as_ well 
is a cheap luxury. ; as the most certain relief is to be obtained from 





From the Albany Daily Adve rliser. 


I had notieed for several years past, with great 
interest, the successful applications of Charcoal 


to the workmen in our northern iron works for 
' 





all bowel complaints, and yet under occular de- 
inonstration, I did not dare to hazard the promul- 
because it was administered by unskilful men, 
when no other remedy was within their reach ;| 
! 
a distance from any physician. 
the same time the successful application of steam, | 
introduced in beds, to such as were attacked with | 
fevers. The following essay on the efficacious 
Repository, No. 116, fully confirms the practice I 
had previously witnessed. It may be instrumen- | 
and in this view, I think it deserves a column in> 
your paper. | 


gation of a simple remedy to a formidable ‘disease, 
ofttimes men are severely attacked in the night at, 
I also noticed at | 

effects of Charcoal, from the London Medical 
tal to relieve the sufferings of our fellow mortals, | 
ON THE USE OF CHARCOAL, | 


Js a Cathartic—in cases of obstinate Costiveness. 


Dr. Daniell has lately published some cases | 
illustrative of the effects of Charcoal in cases of 
ebstinate constipation. In the first case which | 
occurred to him, after having employed the usual | 
treatment of bleeding, warm bath and mercurial 
purges, aided by jalap, castor oil, with other ac- 
tive medicines of this kind, without success, he 
conceived that a favourable opportunity had oc- 
curred for trying the efficacy of Charcoal. 

“T gave,” he has informed us, “a table spoon- 
full of it every half hour, and at the expiration of 
about 17 hours, my patient’s bowels were freely 
evacuated. The discharges, which consisted 
chiefly of a thick mucus, were coloured by the 





charcoal. This medicine was then discontinued. 


the free use of charcoal. If it does not wholly 
relieve it always very much mitigates the pain in 
six or eight hours from the period of its first ad- 
ministration; and within my observation the pa- 
tient has always been entirely composed before 
the operation of the medicine upon the bowels. 


“To many, the tardy operation of this medicine 
may appear as a serious objection to its use. It 
was formerly so to me, but since I have been con- 
vinced of its certain efficacy, and that although it 
may not act upon the bowels in 24 hours, even 
after its first exhibition, yet that it wiil in one- 
third of the time very much relieve, if not wholly 
remove the pains, &c. This objection appears 
comparatively unimportant ; for what avail a few 
hours in the cure of a disease, if we can control 
the sufferings of our patient, and afterwards cer- 
tainly relieve him ? 

“In regard to the dose of this medicine, the 
rule which I have pursued is to give it as freely 
and as frequently asthe stomach will allow.— 
The quantity required is considerable. It has a 
happy influence in lulling the irritability of the 
stomach, when nothing else which I have used, 


would control the nausea and vomiting of the’ 


patient ; thus fulfilling the double intention of al- 
leviating a very distressing symptom, and then 
removing the disease itself. I usually give from 
one to three table spoonsful of the charcoal every 
half hour or hour ; whenever the stomach becomes 
overcharged with the medicine, the excess is 
thrown off, and the stomach is again quiet. I give 
in lime water, milk, or water alone, the vehicle 
having appeared to me unimportant.” 











Steady Habits.—All the Representatives of N. 
Hampshire in the 19th Congress, except one, have 
been chosen to the 20th. 


NEW SEMINARY. 

Mr Carter has chosen the village of Lancaster 
in the county of Worcester, for his Seminary for 
the instruction ef teachers for common schools.— 
The citizens of Shrewsbury had offered $5000 for 
the location of it in that town. but in Lancaster 
a suitable building, which had been recently erec-. 
ted for an academy, was offered to him free ot 
rent, and some other inducements. Mr Carter has 
purchased a farm of seventy acres, having upon it 
three houses in which his pupils may be accom. 
modated with board. In this school Jads will, we 
understand, be taught all branches of mercantile, 
liberal, or farmers’ and mechanics’ education. The 
farm is to be carried on in connexion with the 
school for the purpose of healthy exercise, and in 
struction in horticulture and husbandry. Mr Car- 
ter’s qualifications for his undertakings are spoken 
of with much confidence, and his entire success 
confidently predicted.—Columbian Reporter. 





A CURE FOR COCKROACHES. 

A respectable professional gentleman informed 
us yesterday, that he has recently discovered that 
the spirits of turpentine is an effectual remedy a- 
gainst the depredations of Cockroaches. He re 
commended to put a little of it upon the shelves or 
sides of your book-cases, bureaus, armoirs, or other 
furniture, in which they take shelter, which may 
be readily done with a feather, and these trouble- 
some insects will scon quit, not only the furniture, 
but the room. ‘The remedy is simple and easily 
obtained by every person who wishes it. It is not 
unpleasant to the smel]—soon evaporates, and does 
no injury to furniture or cloathing. This is a val 
uable discovery, if it proves, in all cases, as effect 
val as our informant assured us it did in his house 

{Louisiana Advertiser. 


Directions for raising large Yankee Onions from 
the Seed, the first season. 

1. Let the ground be rich. 

2. Plant the seed early—as early as the last of 
March or fore part of April. If worms should noi 
be troublesome, the 20th of April will do very 
well. 

3. The seed should be planted in rows, as much 
as 16 iuches apart. And for theease and con- 
venience of tilling, drop the seed in hills about 5 
inches apart—4 or 5 seeds toa hill. Even eight 
onions will grow well together. 

4. Keep the ground free from weeds, especially 
while the onions are small. 

((>> By observing the above directions, onions 
are rendered as sure a crop as potatoes. 

[Ohio Journal. } 


Extract of a letter from a farmer in the interior of 
Ohio, to his friend in .Vorthampton. 

“The prices current which the Hampshire Ga- 
zette occasionally contains, make me wish that the 
canals were done, that I might visit you annually, 
and furnish you with bacon, eggs, flour, corn, &c. 
But Tam not sure this would do, as | should so 
much undersell your farmers, that J should be an 
intruder among them. However, I think I must 
come, if I live, and bring you one cargo. When 
transportation becomes cheap,easy and expeditious, 
our single state will ruin New England. 





English Revenue. By a statement which has 
| been made to Parliament, it appears that the ex- 
| cess of Expenditure over the Income of last year 
amounts to £2,120,000. 
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HORTICULTURE. 


‘and sow them ; they will come up in the course of| makes us prefer quantity to quality. You may 


‘'wo Gooseberry bushes are described in the ‘the following month, numerously ; for no seeds | prove as clearly as daylight, that it is better, in 
iforticultural Transactions, the branches on one|grow more freely, notwithstanding what some | certain cases, to possess one acre than a hundred: 
at the seat of the late Sir Joseph Banks, extended ) may say to the contrary. Whena year old, trans- but where do you find the man that prefers the 


12 yards in circumference, and produce several 
pecks of fruit annually. It is manured with soap 
suds and the drainings from the dung hill. Ano- 
ther is trained toa building ; measures fifty-three 
feet from one exremity to the other, and produces 
annually from four to five pecks of fruit. 

Large Strawberries.—The skill of the horticul- 
turist has been successfully exerted in Great 
Britain, to improve the quality and size of fruit, by 
new varieties, beth by seed and by crossing.— 
This remark applies particularly to the gooseber- 
ry and strawberry. Of the former, British nur- 
serymen advertise some hundreds of varieties — | 
Of the latter we find two new varieties advertised 
in the Gardener’s Magazine for April, 1826, the | 
size of which is calculated to astonish the Ameri- | 
can reader. Bishop’s Orange is represented to be } 
four inches in circumfereace. This belongs to\ 
the scarlet class. Wilmot’s Superb is from six to 
right inches in circuinference. 

[ should very much like to cultivate Wilmot’s 
Superb strawberry, and I entertain the hope that 
[ shall be able to gratify my wish. Yet I doubt 
its intrinsic merits. Its size and exterior beauty, 
like the gaudy dress of the beau and belle, excite 
a suspicion that they merely serve to cover 2 weak 
and vapid pulp. Knight, the veteran of horticul- 
ture,considers the medium sized fruit as most | 
profitable to the grower, as well as to the buyer. 
The Downton pippin, a small apple produced by | 
him by crossing, is considered the best apple 
in England for cider and the dessert, since the 
golden pippin has deteriorated. The ditninutive | 
wild crab of Virginia, and the small apples least! 
esteemed for the table afford a vinous liquor far | 
surpassing that made from our largest and hand- 
somest apples. The best wines, too, | am inform- 
ed, are the production of grapes little esteemed 
for their beauty or their flavor. The principle of 
flavor is dissipated in the process of fermentation, 
and is best imparted to wine or cider by infusing } 
the ripe fruit in the fermented vinous product. | 

Of our pears, the diminutive seikle and spice, 
surpass in richness the over grown varieties ; and 
of the strawberries, the common one of northern- 
meadows, is not excelled in my opinion, by any | 
variety of our gardens. The specitic juices scem 
to be more concentrated in medium sized than in 
large fruit. Nature appears, in this respect, as in 
the one alluded to by Colonel Shepherd in regard 
to the fleece of Merinoes, to have made up in| 
quality what she has stinted in quaniity. And 
vet after all, I intend to have “ Wilmot’s Superb.” 

Albany. J. B. 











CULTURE OF YELLOW LOCUST. 
The Robinia pseudo-acacia, or Yellow Locust 


(ree, is superior to any other kind of wood for 


'those of England ; and yet she is surprizingly de- | 





ship trunnels, mill cogs, and fence posts,as well 
as for various other purposes. Its culture is very | 
easy and may be propagated in great abundance, | 
by sowing the zeed in March or April, ina bed of | 
good sandy loam, which is their favorite soil, and | 
covering half an inch deep; previous to sowing, | 
put the seed ina basin, pour scalding water, aud 
let them stand all night; pick out such seeds as 
are swollen, and plant them immediately ; next} 


evening repeat the same process, with such as! 


1 


have not swollen the first night, mix the whole, 


'sioven in his garden, is a sloven indeed. The in- 


plant them out of the seed bed into nursery rows, 
four feet distant, and plant from plant, one foot in | 
the row. Having two or three years’ growth in 
these rows, they may be planted successfully in 
any warm and tolerably rich sandy ground. They 
may also be propagated by suckers, which they 
throw up xbundantly, especially if some of the 
wide extending roots be cut through with an axe. 
An acre of these trees, planted at two feet distant 
each way, will contain 10,890—at three feet dis- 
tant, 4,840—and, at four feet distant, 2,722 —and | 
it is said no appropriation of land is more lucrative 
than that devoted to this purpose. 


* BENE PLANT. 

This valuable medicinal plant is but little known 
in the northern states; the proprietors have lately 
received some of the seed from a friend in Virginia 
who writes to Messrs Thorburn & Son, that it re- 
quires to be sown early in April, at a distance of 
about one foot apart. A few leaves of the plant, 
when green, plinged a few times in a tumbler of 
water, make it like a thin jelley; without taste or 
complaint will drink freely, and is said to be the | 
best remedy ever discovered. It las been suppos* 
ed, that funder Providence] the lives of three hun- | 
dred children were saved by it last summer in 
Baltimore, and I know the efficacy of it by experi. | 
ence inmy own family.” Bene seed oil is said fo | 
be equal to Florence. This plant will throw out | 
a greater profusion of leaves, by breaking off the | 
top when it is about half grown. | 


GARDENING. 
America has soil and climute far surpassing | 


ficient in variety as well as quality of garden 
y | ) S 

products. Tam not alluding to things of orna- | 

ment, or appertaining to lururicus enjoyments but, 


the preservation of health, without which latter, | 
life is not worth having. It is incredible to those, | 
who have not had occasion to observe the fact, | 
how large a part of the sustenance of a country- | 
labourers family, in England, comes out of his 
little garden. The labourers of England are dis- 
tinguished from those of other countries by sev- 
eral striking peculiarities ; but, by no one are 
they so strongly distinguished as by their fond- 


|ness of their gardens, and by the diligence, care 


and taste, which they show in the management of 
them, The reproach which Solomon, (Proverbs 
ch. 24, v. 30) affixes on the slothful and ignorant! 
husbandman, they seem to have constantly in their | 


: { 
minds ; and to be constantly on the watch to pre- | 


vent it from applying to themselves. Poverty may | 
apologize fora dirty dress on an unshaven face ; | 
men may be negligent of their person ; but the | 
sentence of the whole nation is, that he, who is a 


side of a labourer,s house, his habits, his qualities 
as a workman, and almost his morality, may be 
judged of from the appearanee ofhis garden. 

It seems, at first sivht, very odd that this taste 
for gardening should not have been preserved in 
America ; but, it is accounted for by reflecting, 
that, where land is abundant, attachment and ev-| 





to possess land is an universal desire; and vanity! 


jand catarrhal diseases. 


one acre? When large parcels of land are un 
dertaken to be cultivated, small ones are held in 
contempt: and, though a good garden supplies so 
large a part of what is consumed by a family, and 
keeps supplying it all the year round too, thers 
are many farmers even in England, who grudge 
even a wheelbarrow full of manure that is bestow- 
edonthe garden. The garden may, besides its 
intrinsic utility, be made to be a most valuable 
help-mate to the Farm. 

Every American Farmer, North of Carolina, at 
least, ought to have a Hot-Bed in the Spring. 





MUSTARD. 

There is a white seceded sort and a brown seed- 
ed. The white mustard is used in salads along 
with the Cress, or Pepper Grass, and is sown and 
cultivated in the same way. (Sce Cress.) The 
black is that which table-mustard is made of.—It 
is sown in rows, two feet apart, early in the spring. 
The plants onght tobe thinned to four or five 
inches apart. Good tillage between the rows.— 


, The seed will be ripe in July, and then the stalks 
colour, which children afflicted with the summer | 


should be cut off,and when quite dry, the seed 


'threshed ont, and put by for use.—Why should 


any man that has a garden buy mustard? Why 
should he want the English to send him ont, in a 
bottle, and sell him for a quarter of a dollar, less 
and worse mustard than he can raise in his gar 
den for a penny ? The English mustard is, in gen 
eral, a thing fabricated, and is as false as the gla 
zed aud pasted goods, sent out by the fraudulent 
fabricators of Manchester. It is a composition ot 


baked bones reduced to powder, some wheat flour. 


some colouring, and a drug of some sort that 
gives the pungent taste. Whoever uses that 
mustard freely will find a burning in his inside 
long after he has swallowed the mustard. Why 


‘should any man, who has a garden, buy this pois 


: |onous stuff ? The mustard-seed ground in a little 
to things that are really useful, and that tend to . , 


mustard mill is what he ought to use. He wil! 
have bran and all; and his mustard will not look 
yellow like the English composition; but, we do 
not object to Rye-bread on account of its colour! 
Ten pounds of seed will grow upon a perch ot 
ground; and ten pounds of mustard is more than 
any mancan wantina year. The plants do not 
occupy the ground more than fourteen weeks and 
may be fellowed by another cron of any plant. 
and even of mustard if you like. ‘his, therefore, 
is a very useful plant, and ought to be cultivated 
by every farmer, and every man who has a garden 
[American Gardener: | 
COFFEE. ; 

Coffee drank after dinner promotes digestion : 
and agues, diarrhwas,and giddiness, have fre. 
quently been removed by it. Its subtile oil stimu- 
lates the solids, rarifies the blood, and consequent- 
ly is of great service to those who lead a sedenta- 
ry life, and to those who suffer from phlegmatic 
If drank too strong it af- 
fects the nerves, and by its penetrating property 
often occasions sleeplessness, and tremor of the 
hands ; but, in some phlegmatic and indelent indi. 
viduals, ic is apt to excite sleep. 

If coffee be not used merely as a dilutent for re- 
laxing the fibres, it ought to be made strong.— 


} ante r ” , y 7 ] sir ain . . 
;en attention to small spots wear away. To desire! The best propertion is, one ounce of well roasted 


and ground coffee to one pound or one pint of wa 





























Vol. V.— No. 38. 
‘er, Which should be just allowed to boil up; for 
the longer it is boiled, it loses the more of its vol- 
stile and aromatic particles, and consequently be- 
-omes weak and insipid. As coffee is possessed 
of excellent antispasmodic virtues, it is a favovite 
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iron is made by powerful rollers instead of the | Curious Evhibition.—On entering Mana, we 
trip-hammer. . | Were witnesses to rather a curious exhibition. 1 

Salt Springs of Pennsylvania,—Salt Springs | should first mention, that the Persians are in the 
are common in various parts of the state, but the habit of sleeping on the flat roofs of their houses. 
most productive are on the banks of the Conem- during the summer months. Day was just break- 
veverage with the hypochondriac and the hysteric;!augh and Kiskiminitas, about 30 miles east of ing, when we arrived. As the houses of the poor 
ind according to early observation, it is also the | Pittsburgh. The salt works are supplied with people are generally not more than eight feet 
vest and most effectual remedy in spasmodic asth-} water by boring. The richest water is procured high, we had a full view of nearly the whole pop- 
ma. | by penetrating from 4 to 500 feet. Copper tubes ulation in bed; many were asleep ; some few had 

The steam of boiled coffee has frequently been ‘are inserted in the perforation, in which the water awoke ; others were getting out of bed, to make 
veneficial to weak eyes; and to such personsas|rises. The salt manufactured at Kiskiminitas their morning toilettes. The scene was highly 
are not habitual wine drinkers, or of avery irita-| and Conemaugh has some years amounted to 300, entertaining, and brought to mind the story of Le 
le temperament.— Willich. | 000 bushels; it is sold from 20 to 25 cents per; Diable Boiteaux, unroofing the houses for the 
|bushel, The expense of manufacturing is only* gratification of Don Cleofas.—Keppel’s Journey 
10 cents. Considerable salt is made near Pitts- from India to England. ‘ 

| burgh froma fountain procured by boring 270 feet. | ; a 
ARTICLES ABRIDGED FROM SILLIMAN’S & JOURNAL) Boring for fresh water.—A pamphlet has been An improved method of makine ‘he Coffee Bever 
OF SCIENCE AND ARTS.” recently published in New Jersey, on the art of, age.—To an ounce of coffee add a common tea 

Coal region in Pennsylvania.—The anthracite, | boring the earth for a spontaneous flow of water, spoonful of the best flour. of mustard seed, previ 
papel pee region of Pennsylvania is located in (in which the author maintains that fresh water }0U® to the boiling. To those unacquainted with 
4 mountainous country between the Blue Ridge | may be obtained by boring in every place, and the method, it is inconceivable how much it im. 
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From the Hampshire Gazette. 


ind the Susquehanna. The most reper ace 
ieds are in the vicinity ot Mauch Chunk, a village | 
wn the Lehigh, 35 miles from Easton on the Dela- | 
ware, and 108 by water from Philadelphia. The, 
oal is excavated on the flat summit of a mountain | 
chat rises 1500 feet above the ocean. The excava- | 
‘ion is from 30 to 40 feet in depth and no termina- 

‘ion of the coal bed bas been found. From this 

bed in 1825 about 750,000 bushels of coal were 

sent to Philadelphia and in 1826 about a million of 

bushels. The coal is carried from the bed to, 
Mauch Chunk on waggons, and is then conveyed 
lown the Lehigh and Delaware in flat bottomed 
goats. The expense of raising and sending the | 
soal to market is only two dollars the ton of 2e | 
juishels (about 7 cents per bushel) and will be} 
aaterially lessened by the construction of canals | 
nd railways. The village of Mauch Chunk is! 
ituated in a deep ravine, surrounded by rocky | 
mountains. It contains [20 buildings owned by | 
the Lehigh Company, including a hotel, store, | 
furnaces, mills, &c. The corpany employ! 
‘bout 860 men. No tippling houses are allowed, | 
ind all drunkards are The company 

ave an iron furnace in operation which produces 

aily 3500 pounds of castings. The ore is procured 

0 miles below, and is exchanged at the furnace 

‘or the same weight of coal. 

Next to Mauch Chunk, Pottsville, the head of 
he Schuylkill canal, is the principal source of the 
supply of anthracite coal. Many large veins are | 
vorked near that village The coal is conveyed 
down the Schuylkill to Philadelphia, a distance 
of 182 miles. The whole expense from the mines 
‘o Philadelphia, is from 4 te $4,50 per ton of 28 
ushels. 

Inthe northeastern part of Pennsylvania, there | 
wre extensive coal beds, the most considerable of 
which are the property of the Hudson and Nela-| 
ware Canal and Coil Company. he coal ef this 
region will be conveyed to New York, a distance 
of 217 miles, by a canal now constructing. This | 
canal begins near Kingston on the Hudson, and 
passes to the Delaware 67 miles: thence up the 
Delaware 20 miles and up the valley of the Lacka- 


dismissed. 


waxen to the coal region. 

Bitumenous Coal is abundant in the western 
partof Pennsylvania. It is found on the Conem- | 
augh, Alleghany, Monongahela, and in numerous | 
other places. Jron ore occurs in various parts of 
the state, but it is most abundant in the counties | 
of Centre and Huntington. Centre county bar- | 


/gallons a minute at three feet above the ground. 


that water will rise to the surface, above the level Proves the fragrancy, fineness, transparency, and 
of its fountain, being propelled by aerial agents, gratefully quick flavor of the beverage, and prob- 
acting under pressure in the earth. In the west- ably too it adds to its wholesomeness — Family 
ern states salt water is brought above the surface Recipe Book. 

by boring to the depth of 400, 500, 709 and even 
900 feet, but Mr Levi Disbrow first formed the 
project of bringing fresh water above the surface 
in New Jersey in 1823. The pamphlet gives many 
facts relating to Mr Disbrow’s operations. At 
Brunswick, N. J. a well was bored to the depth of 
175 feet and a tube inserted. The water rose to 
the surface, and for 24 years has discharged I4 


The first lock of the Pennsylvania Canal was 
founded with magonie ceremonies on the 13th. It 
is called the Penn Lock. The fraternity descend- 
el into the pit dug for the foundation, and placed 
a bottle under the stone, containing the canal law, 
the order of procession, and a long inscription on 
parchment. 


It is in contemplation to establish a steam boat 
The cost was $425. At another place the auger line between this city and Boston. The communi 
was sunk to the depth of 394 feet, where itstruck cation then might be regular in about thirty 
a vein of water, which immediately overflowed at Lours.—V. Y. dv. , - 
the top, and was discharging 2 gallons a minute | ~~. —-— 

in November last. This well is tubed to the) The nominal amount of failures in the province 


idepth of 194 feet with a copper tube 14 inches in of Lower Canada,within fifteen or eighteen monthe 


diameter. Another wel! was bored to the depth | past, is about one million. The business done in 
of 176 feet; the water rose to the surface whére some kinds of articles has decreased; in ashes, 
fn 33,000 barrels less than the average of several 
Jersey city, opposite New York,a perforation was preceding years; in flour, 10,000. The export of 
made 208 feet in depth; the water ran over the , Ships was 17,000 tons ; about 5000 tons less than 
top of the tube, but the boring was continued. In/the preceling year. This branch of business wil! 
Albany the auger was sunk 280 feet, snd the wa- probably fall off the coming season in value, about 
ter is within four feet of the surface. Another £100,000, 700,000 tons of shipping were export 
wellin Albany was bored 37 feet, when the auger ed from the Noril American colonies in 1825; 
struck a vein of water which instantly overflowed Which is more than was built in Great Britain in 


Vahl 


it discharges 2 gallons a minute; cost $440. 


at the surface at the rate of 5 gallons a minute.— the two years, 1823 and 1824. This business was 
In the citv of New York a hole was bored and suddenly discouraged, which would have produc- 
tubed 96 fect: in this the water stands at four ed incalculable distress, but fer the waste lands 
feet from the top. In the Newark Meadows, [salt 2nd public works, which furnish the poor with em 
marsh,] bored 804 fect; excellent soft water is ployment 
within three feet of the surface. Many more sim 
ilar facts might be cited. 

Navigation of the Schuy!kill.—Attempts have 
been made to improve the navigation of the 
Schuylkill by dams and short canals—with what 
success the following extract will show ; : 

“The navigation of the Schuylkill haa been Love of Knowledge.—As a striking instance of 
much interrupted by droughts the past season, irresistible thirst for knowledge, it is related of the 
and frequent repairs required. Boats have often late Miss Benger, whose death in England was 
grounded in the shallow water of dams. It will lately announced, that when young. for want of 
probably be found advisable to concentrate the wa- books, it was her common practice to plant herself 
ter in a canal, for most of the distance. Fevers, at the window of the onlv bookseller’s shop in the 
se generally prevalent within a few years in the country town where she resided, to read the open 


In France, the grapes most valued for wine are 
small and of a harsh flavour. The vines 
produce the best. The finest Burgundy is mad 
in a vineyard where no vines have been planted 
in two centuries, 


oldest 


valley of the Schuylkill, have been attributed by | pages of the new publications there displayed, and 
some to water stagnating in the dams.” | to return again, day after day, to examine whether 
Cea eee ' |by good fortune, a fresh leaf of any of them might 
Odd Name.—In the Gettysburg Centine! is an | have been turned over. 
advertisement signed by Jacob Stewthebaker. 
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sures are well known in the best grazing counties: ject, [have met in the continua 
{but the subdivisions are in some instances much history of Buffon, by several French naturalists, 


-}more minute than is consistent with the value of and compiled by Sonnini, edition of Dufort, vo. 





BOSTON, FRIDAY, APRIL 13, 1827. 


FENCES, PASTURES, &c. 

Give your fences a general review, repair all 
breaches, and see that all gates, bars, &c. are 
regularly shut and fastened. Cattle newly let out 
from the yard and stables in which they have been 
wintered, are very apt to wander ; and if they get 
u habit of rambling, it is very difficult to confine 
them. Send your boys with buts, mallets, or other 


In searching for some information on the sub. 
n to the natura 


market. The advantages of moderate sized enclo 


the ground occupied with fences, or necessary for LXXVII. page 14, with an interesting article oy 
the improvement of the stock. In all cases, says the family of the Scolilar?. It contains facts o; 


Marshall, where fatting cattle o: dairy cows make considerable moment to all interested in agricu! 


a part of the stock, and where situation, soil and ture, and an abstract of the same may not de with 
water will permit, every sort of grazing grounds out some usefulness : here follows the translation 
ought, in my idea, to consist of three compart- “ Of all the insects which have been describe! 
ments. One for head stock, (as cows or fatting until our day, the Scoliti, notwithstanding their dj 
cattle) one for followers (as rearing and ether lean minutive size, appears to be among those whos 


proper implements, over your mowing grounds and) stock,) and the third to be shut up to freshen for devastations are most to bedreaded ; there are per 


pastures, to beat to pieces and spread over the 
surface of the soil each and every lump of manure, 


which your cattle have dropped the last season.— | 


Do not let your cattle, on any account, run upen 
your mowing ground in the spring ; for the mis- 
chief they will do by poaching the ground, and 
biting the young grass too close, will be ten-fold 
more than the advantage they will derive from the 
feed. Itis likewise injurious to pastures to turn 
cattle into them too early in the spring ; and most 
hurtful to those pastures in which the grass springs 
earliest, as in those which are low and moist. The 
cattle cut up the sward with their feet, so that it 
will produce a less quantity of grass. Dr Deane 
observed that “the 20th of May is early enough 
to turn cattle into almost any of our pastures. Out 
of some they should be kept later. he driest 
pastures should be used first, though in them the 
grass is shortest, tbat the potching of the ground 
in the wettest may be prevent >d.” 


Loudon says * the time of stocking pastures in| 


spring, must evidently be earlier or later, accord- 
ing to the climate, and in the same climate ac- 
cording to the season; and the state of growth 
which it is desirable that the grass should attain 


before being stocked, must, in some degree be de- | 


termined by the condition and description of the 
animals to be employed in consuming it ; whether 
they are only in a growing state or approaching 
to fatness; whether milch cows or sheep, ora 


mixture of animals of different species. It conveys | 


no very precise idea respecting these points, 
though the remark itself is just, to say that the 
herbage should not be allowed to rise so high as 
to permit the coarser plants to run to seed; and 
that it is bad management to suffer store stock to 
be turned upon a full bite. The great objects to 
be aimed at are, that the stock, of whatever ani- 
mals it may consist, should be carried forward 
faster or slower, according to the purposes of their 
owner; and that no part of the herbage should be 
allowed to run to waste, or be unprofitably consu 
med. But nothing but careful inspection of the 
land and of the stock, from time to time, can ena- 
ble any grazier to judge with certainty what are 
the best measures for attaining these objects.— 
“Fattening cattle,” says Marshall, “which are 
forward in flesh, and are intended to be finished 
w th grass, may require a full bite at first turning 
out. But for cows, working oxen, and rearing cat- 
tle, and lean cattle intende:l to be fatted on grass, 
a full bite at first turning out is not requisite. 
With respect to the size of enclosures, small 
fiells are much ‘to be preferred to large ones for 
heavy stock. Besides the advantages of shelter 
both to the animals and the herbage, small fields 
enable the gravier cither to separate his stock into 
small parcels, by which means they feed more at 
their ease, or to give the best pastures to that por. 
tion of them which he wishes to come earliest to 


the leading stock. 


} 


haps few trees that are not attacked by some pe 
Large enclosures are in general best adapted culiar species belonging to that family ; aad of 
for sheep. These animals are not only impatient tentimes several species of them are found a: 
of heat, and liable to be much injured by flies, in work upon the same tree. Who would think tha 
small pastures often surrounded by trees and high this miserable insect is capable of destroying | 
hedges, but they are naturally with the exception together the finest forest of pines! since times o: 
perhaps of the Leicester variety, much more rest old he has been known and dreaded in Germany 
less and easily disturbed than the other species of where in very hot seasons favorable for his in 
live stock, ‘ Sheep” says Lord Kaimes, “love a Crease, swarins of them, when perfected into th: 
wider range and ought to have it, because they de- beetle state, are seen flying from one part of th 
light in short grass: give them eighty or ninety forest to another, even at the distance of som 
acres, and any fence will keep them in: confine miles; as many as 8000 of the worms have bee: 
them to a field of seven or eight acres, and it must found under the bark of one of the largest pines 
be a very strong fence that keeps them in.’— the trees whose tender inne? hark 1s devoured by 
Though fields so large as eighty or ninety atres these worms soon show their diseased situation b 
e ‘ . Bi, 
can be adviseable only in hilly districts, yet the the yellowness of their leaves, and they gradual); 
general rule is consistent with experience, with and rapidly perish, beginuing by the highermos 
regard to all our least domesticated varieties. branches. 
es ——$—_— —---——— | ‘There are but few large forests in German; 
> sae ae epee eae /which have not been attacked by that insect, an 


! -—— »* . ° . 
wee i rr ” the dread thereof is so great, that it is considere: 
DESTRUCTION OF ELMS. as a public calamity, and as such we find in th 


Ms e 
—Four years st f; ost oung elm . , é ; 
| Sin > heags i last fall a2 +" . a ancient Liturgy prayers for preservation agains’ 
> sti a pf ) e, Oo e ‘ ° . eae 
| tree, under circumstances novel tom ated \ inroads, as also against those of the Turks.— 


\in September the highest top branches began to mp... ards the close of the ISth contety 2 encces 
| \ . ( - ae . 


| j Es ing ) F 7 . : . 
jwither, the leaves appearing to dry up and roll. ion of hot, dry, summers favored their increas 
to such an alarming degree that the inhabitant: 


of the Hartz were threatened with the entire des 


‘The disease continued rapidly downward, and in 
about six weeks the tree had completely perished. 
| Some time alter T had it cut down, the bark was teoction of their forests, and the impossibility 
| dead, and I found between it and the sap-weod a) continue the working of their mines; in 1783 the: 
‘vast number of worms about half an inch long, calculated the number of trees destroyed, at on 
million and a half; cold wet seasons check the 
progress, but it is of the greatest imporlance to ¢: 
down and bark carefully, or to destroy by fire, in 
mediately, every tree which ts attacked. Severe fin 
ought also to be laid by law against killing woot 
peckers, which Providence seems to have intend 
asa check to the orerwhelming progress of thi 
plague ; these facts deserve to be known by 
our great landholders, but more especially by th 
general surveyors of the forests, who would se 
‘that causes which at first do not appear to com 
;mand attention, may through negligence becom 
| fatal to the national interests.” 


| which had committed great depredations there. 
| Sast fall I had another tree attacked suddenly, 
under the same circumstances. It was about the 
time that you published the interesting investiga- 
tions of your able correspondents respecting the 
diseased pear trees. Being fully alive upon the 
subject, and suspecting that there might be some 
similarity of causes, | had the upper branches im- 
mediately cut off. This however did not save the 
tree ; it perished, and, as in the first instance, I 
have found the bark fully stocked with worins. 

As the investigation of this matter may be of 
some interest, I beg leave to submit to your inspec- 


tion & short pices of the appr gate of the butt, | So far is the translation. The article is by P. A 
which you will receive herewith, and find, I expect, | Latreville, a distinguished naturalist of the Frene 
some live inhabitants under the bark. I wish par | Sages - : 


. * ‘school, and part of it is a citation made by him 
ticularly to observe to you, that the butt from the ase ne: eee 

: Wilhelm, a German author, who appears to ha‘ 
around, as far up as the brush could conveniently 


a. . ’ been an eve witness to the devastation of the Ger 

reach, had been dressed with Forsytl’s composi- “aha : tee 
: Bs : : man forests. I shall take my leave of you, sir, b: 
tion. This I found free from any worms. On one ‘hae ' : : 4 

; : a‘ ; expressing it, as my belief, that the destruction « 
side the bark was partially affected with the mor- a 
ge ‘ the pear trees is the effect of insect aggressio!. 
tification which had proceeded from above, the 


t} id wend ond eveon 0 life. Thie| @* oO doubt. assisted by a disease 
side was sound an 2 2 : 

wien —e state of the sap. For where the flow of life hap 
seems to substantiate the opinion, expressed be s & 

; . Re . at pens to be languid, there the enemy will fix bi 
fore, that said composition, or any other similarto | —— ‘s 

, . +a sq first choice for the work of destruction. 
it, will effectually protect trees, so far as it is laid, , ‘ é é : 

: J . find to be nature’s law, both in the animal an 

against the attacks of the borer and other insects 
ee eng the vegetable systems. 
|which feed on wood, the roughness of the compo- 


iti eile: Siien Giieatiie Genaiiies rents Semnatioies When [ lost the elm trees, both seasons he 
r 2 2. } yeetle oO se 

/Sition preve ig - = been extremely hot and dry, and the leaves ha 

her seed into the bark. ) : 
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pte: affected with the honey dew. I wish that | Further supply of Seeds. | stands unrivalied, either in this or any other Nation.— 
the industry of the woolpeckers, the hard life| Just received at the Farmer office and Agricultura! | Bellfounder is strongly recommended to the public, by 
shew toned. he aieentenes anita tannin] Establishment, No 52 North Market street, Boston, the subscriber as combining mere useful proprieties than 
the} ’ a a’ A few papers of the seeds of the Bene plant ;, ®™Y other Horse in America; and will stand during 
from them, might be thought worthy of extending | | the season, at his stable in Charlestown, where all in- 


sor of this plant will be f age; ; 
sous qconent ef this pent will be found on page | quiries, post paid, will be attended to. 


SAMUEL JAQUES, Jr. 
N. B. His stock in the neighborhood are of great 


‘o them some legeslative protection. An act to}, ; Sr é * 
A : : | 300 of this week’s New England Farmer. 
that effect would make their services more gencr- | g 


. | Yellow Locust seed. White Mulberry do. 
oily known and better appreciated. Q- : é é : 
: With much esteem, yours, &c. Commodore Porter’s Valparsiso Squash, (intro- | promise showing excellent action. 


- . > ‘ 4 D -} ’ j ? Cc $s . 3 2 . 
Weston, April V1, 1827. J. M.G. | duced by Commodore Porter, on his return from harlestown, March 1827 


ithe South Seas, grows large, and is a delicate and | ~ . meee . 
P.S.—The last elm destroyed was about 10) ¢,., Squash.) | The Contents of a young Nursery for sale Cheap. 











inches diameter close to the ground, and about 20! 7 ycorne | The subscriber a few years since conte mplated estab 
. . } fa . — . lishine » fi a t gh 
feet high. | Fine Family Pumpkins. | hing a nursery for Fruit I rees and Flowering § hrubs, 
a and having altered his mind, offers for sale to persons 
| 


BRIGHTON MARKET, April 9. A few pounds of the celebrated Altringham ‘taking 50 trees or upwards a discount of 25 per cent on 
Number of Cattle 400, including 57 unsold last | Carrot Seed. This seed was originally from Al- former prices ‘The trees are healthy, the apples two 
week—94 remained unsold; sales from 425 to tringham, Cheshire, England. It has been raised years from the bud or graft,—and cherries, plums, ap- 
5 25, to average—none sold over $5 50; Working * few years by Mr PRINCE of Roxbury, and seve- crane opt oe — "ae Also a few 
Oxen and Milch Cows, dull; Sheep 164, 60 very ‘ral other gentlemen in the vicinity of Boston, who sand peat s sua years old. 


k of it in hich Thi , ‘ All the above are warranted from seed and not suck- 
vrime were sold at 400; 64 remain unsold ;— |8Pe of It in high terms. his seed was procured »,5_ 4 consideraple quantity of horse chestnuts—also a 








Swine (50 kept over last week) were sold from | from Mess. Thorburn & Son. to eat variety of flowering shrubs at usual prices. Apply 

i$ to 5 cents. [Patriot.] | Orchard Grass Seed. to the Gardener, Mr Charles ‘ enior. All the worked 
: i A few bushels of Foul Meadow Grass Seed. trees are from fruit of the best kinds cultivated near 
Gigantic tree.—A tree of prodigious size has | Sweet or Sugar corn—best for boiling ears. | ee A list of them is left at ™ _— coher ad 

lately been felled in Berks county, (Penn.) It was; A great variety of Beans and Peas, by the bushel or yet ny erg Roxbury 20 Ph ag — 

117 feet in height, and 64 from the butt to the first | smaller quantity. ; ‘ : Pe ci enero ate Ra eee. 8). ties base on 

branch; and its greatest circumference was 20| Carolina Water Melon—Pine Apple, Green Citron, Apple Trees. 


ce ae ‘ }and Nutmeg Melon, Canteloupe Melon. 
ieet 4 inches. It won perfectly sound, and from Mangel Wartzel, large White Norfolk Turnip, Ruta 
the concentric circles at the end of the trunk, was | Baga &c. 


For Sale, about one thousand thrifty Kusseting and 
Baldwin Apple trees, part of them two, and a part 

; ‘ three years growth, from the buds. Please apply to 
estimated to be 300 years old. | A few sinall boxes of Garden Seeds, assorted edbute. “March 28. E. CRAETS , 
rad for family use. Each box contains forty-five dif- Renheenenpese - r - 
ferent kinds, including Peas, Beans, Sweet Pot Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, &c. 
decided that Foreign Attachment lies against a ‘Herbs, and every vegetable usually raised in a STEPHEN F. MILLS & CO. (late Prince 
Corporation of another State. As corporations are | Kitchen Garden. Price $5,00 per box. & Mills) proprictors of the extensive nursery 
multiplying in every part of the Union. and for| wis, Kidney Beans. at Flushing, Long Island, near New York, 


i is i i . fer their very choice and select collection ot 
suc} variety of purposes, this is an important; p ‘ = offer y ¢ 
oa siti : , aetrpeomiag Aenoae | Fruit treesofall the various Kinds to which they not 


lecisi ila. d. Varrir i ; 
ee _ rene | Sac ae ater amend is warranted equal to any on'y give their personal atliention, but which have the 
wisieiasiavaiails | . Ss s ~ C } ery 5 r in’ ene . arine 
The Harrisburg Intelligencer sates that an ark i, poston. Most of them have been tried in Pots soe Wb prec — pd — : pada 
; e Laie } , ye : — recs whose accuracy has been tested; they therefore 
aden with nincteen hundred bushels of wheat, ‘and Hot Beds. solicit with the fullest confidence the patronage of the 
struck upon Busby Rock, five miles above that/ iy, publisher of the Farmer has made arrange- public. 
place, a few days since, by which the whole eargo leneuts fer supplying any quantity of the Black — The Trees, Shrubs, &e. are in the most thrifty and 
was lost. } Currant bushes end Buckthorn quicks for hedges healthy state—the correctness of every sale by them is 
— nite ee : hi - ="? guaranteed—and the same attention observed in the 
Rapid Travlling. The steain boat New-Phila- | by leaving their orders at this office. selection as if the purchasers were present. 
delphia arrived at New York on Sunday evening,! Just received and for sale at the Farmer office, Orders are solicited by the subscriber, Agent for the 


A a Proprietors, who will furnish catalogues on application 
in twelv . Uy sengers. | . I Pond mathe npn | me PI 
in twelve hours from Albany, with 2.0 passengers. ' 4 few copies of M23.6t HENRY L. BILLINGS, 15 India Wharf. 


. Deane’s New England Farmer, ea RE a SSO RIE 

_The Supreme Court has overruled all the objec-/ 7 ins, Ate aon pyre the Farmer's Assistant An Imported Bull for Sale. 
tions to the indictment under the law prohibiting | — sacra *| A fall blood ball of the North Devon breed, will be & 
the sale of lottery tickets in this commonwealth. | Bellfounder. years old in May next, will be sold at a reasonable rate 
| The Norfolk trotter, imported July 1822 from England, of let on shares for one or two years to any porson who 
Votes for Governor. In 177 towns Gov. Linesln! to stand this season, 1827, at twenty dollars,and one May be well recommended. He is a superior animal— 
las 20411, Mr Jarvis 6121, Mr Otis and others!  dollarthe groom—the money to be paid to the groom, dark red—as bere ee eee ee easily 
2045, THIS celebrated horse is a bright Bay. with black matched for working catt ey : ing the oer active in 
ne 8 legs standing 15 hands high ; his superior blood. sym- England for labour—also excellent for beef and milk. 


. on > ‘ =e - . : . : a Re ; N an av ‘he has ; 
The last number of the Edinburgh Review con- metry, and action excel eaery other trotting Stallion. Ile is now at Sandwich, N. H. and may he had the Ist 


teine articles on the following subjects ‘ He is allowed by the best Judges in Norfolk to he the of on A letter to the eemind ~oyn be 
Moore’s Life of Sheridan—Emi:ration—Coun- fastest and best bred Horse ever sent ont of that Coun- attendec ang tase. 90 March 1897 see tian 
oore's 4 e Sh radi mrs hg ae ity. He has proved himself a sure foal getter, and his Roxbury, Mass. 20 March 1827. 

sel for prisoners —Hieroglyphics—Pulpit Elo- | Stock for sizc and substance are not to be surpassed ; J & JA Fales’ Pateni Hoes 

quence ; Duties on Brandy and Geneva; West) they are selling at the highest prices of any Horses in : r mo 








Foreign Attachment.—The Supreme Court has 
































Constantly for sale by French & Weld. 31 & 32 South 


Indian Slavery; Diffusion of knowledge ; Portu- | Norfolk. ; Market street, sole agents %r vending the same. 

gal; Note to the Article on Phrenology; Quar-| _Bellfounder was got by that well known fast and © ‘4 174) 43. . 

terly list of New Publications |high formed Trotter, Old Bellfounder, out of Velocity, - Se ee ee ae 
gp dis say free sede “2 s | which trotted on the Norwich read in 1806 Sixteen THE ADMIRAL. Vhe Subscriber iaforms those 





Plymouth Alms House. From the annual report | miles in one hour, and tho’ she broke 15 times intoa who are desirous of improving by this fine imported an- 
of the ! » f tli in Ply h. it | gallop, and as often turned round won her match. In| imal, that he will be kept on the farm of John Welles, 
athe overseers of the poor in ymouth, it ap-| 1808 she trotted (wen!/y-e:ght miles in one hour and 47, sq. Dorchester, near the Rev. Dr @edman’s meeting 
pears that the expenses of the Alms-house for the ( 7 


} ° . at 1 
| minutes, and has also done many other great perform-| House, till further notice. ‘Terms three dollars. 





last year amounted to $2479, and the receipts | ances against time. Apply to A. GREENWOOD on said farm. 

from the produce of the labour of paupers, to $25-| Bellfounder at five years old trotted Teo miles in lamfem Feb. 16 

34, civing an excess of credits over expences | Six minutes and in the following vear was matched for oe nate 
| ie Bow Renarsng . somets of 200 cuineas to trot Nine miles in Thirty minutes which For a Nursery. 


g ; ‘he won easly by Twenty-two seconds. His Owner From five to fifteen acres of land a short distance from 
in the Alms-house during the year was 373. The} shortly after challenged to porform with him Seventeen | the city, having water communication, and all the ya 
expenses of paupers, in and out of the Alms-house, | miles and a half in one hour, bul if was not accepted.— rious soils and sites requisite for an extensive nursery, 
amounted to $3216, making a net charge for the | He has since never been saddled or matched. | A person of skill and experience who has some proper- 
support of the poor, after deducting the produce of| 4 Bellfounder was a true descendant from the origi- ty and is desirous of commencing the business on shares 
the Alms-house, only &356 'nal blood of the Fireaways, which breed of Horse | or other mode, may consult the owner and view the 
; ii . : ‘ ground.—-Ingquire at the Farmer office. March 23 


£55. The average number of persons supported 
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The following note was found among the pa 
of the late Lord Erskine : 
To General Washington. 





Sir John Pringle, in one of his works, mentions \is applied to the wounded animal fibre that it i, 


=| his having cured a soldier by the daily use of the | attended with fatal or even troublesome conse. 
€T8 Dog and Duck water, which in former days stood! quences. The flesh of venomous snakes is also 
|where now stands the Bethlehem Hospital, Lon-| eaten by savage nations. 
don, and was celebrated for medicinal spa, as well | the story is, that itis an old one. The public were 


Another objection to 


Sir: I have taken the liberty to introduce your as being a public house of great resort. A French’ frivhtened with it in the newspapers several years 
august and immortal name in a short sentence, physician, who translated this passage of Sir ‘ago.—Ev. Post. 


which is to be found in the book I send to you. 


the only human being, for whom I ever felt an: 
awful reverence. 


{ sincerely pray God to grant a lone and serene ‘tried in the Court of Common Pleas of this city, ia 


evening to a life so gloriously devoted to the, 
universal happiness of the world. 
T. ERSKINE. | 





Miseries of Wealth.—lt is to have a subscription 
paper handed you every hour in the day, and be 
ealled a niggard if you refuse your name. It is to’ 
eat turkey and drink wine at a dearer rate than 
your neighbours. It is to have every college, in- 
firmary, and asylum make a run upon the bank of 
your benevolence, and then wonder at the small- 
ness of the dividend. It is to have sectarians con- | 
tend for the keeping of your conscience, and law- | 
yers struggle for the keeping of your purse. It is 
to be remembered from Seguin to Talbot Island, 
whenever a loan or dinner is wanted. It is to be 
taxed for more than you are worth, and never be 
believed when you say so. It is to have Addition | 
of dollars, Subtraction of comforts, and Multipli- 
cation of anxieties, end in Division among spend- | 
thrift heirs. It is to have the interest of every, 
one about you exceed their principle. Itis to 
make up to the merchant all the profits he loses 
by knavery or frugality. It is never to be allowed 
to be upon easy terms, even with a coat or a shoe. 
It is to be married for your money, or have a wife 
always casting up the sum total of the dollars she 
brought. It is to have your son’s steps surrounded 
by “ mantraps,” and your daughter made a target 
for the speculating and selfish to aim at. It is to 
measure friendship by the length of your purse, to 
buy flattery and sell happiness. It is to have debt- 
ors stnile upon you, and knaves shake you by the 
hafd. Itis to have a dyspeptic wife, and pale 
children. It is to have sons go to college to buy 
themes of wiser heads, and 
turned by the flattery of fools. It is to be invited 
to drink poor wine, that you may give better in 
return. It is to have your lady’s peace disturbed 
by a higher feather or a brighter diamond. It is 
to buy green peas at nine shillings, and relish 
them not, because your neighbor gives two dol- 
lars. It is to have relations wish you a short life 
and aleng will. It is to have your widow mourn 
bitterly—provi'ed her fortune depends on per- 
petual widowhood. It isto have more temptations 
in this world than other men; and lastly to find 
the entrance to a better more difficult than to the 
rest of mankind. { Mass, Journal] 


A man named Drake, on his wey from London 
to Paris, arrived at Havre with three rattlesnakes 
and several young On his 
he found that one of the rattlesnakes was dead, 
and the o.hers benumbed with the cold. After 
placing them near the fire, supposing one of them 
to be dead, he took it up by the head and tail, when 
it suddenly revived, and bit him in two places in 
the hand, 1 immediately to a physician, 


arrival 


, 1 
crocKnkodies. 


He applied piij 
and adopted measures to prevent the effects of the 
poison, but he died in cight hours. 


John’s, said, that “the cure was effected by ad- = 
[have a large acquaintance among the most winistering an excellent broth, made of Dog and | 
valuable and exalted classes of men, but you are Duck. 


'] 


daughters’ brains | 








"JAMES BLOODGOOD & Co’s 

| Nursery at Flushing, on Long Island, near New 
York. 

IN behalf of the proprietors of the above 
nursery, the subscriber solicits the orders o; 
horticulturists who may be desirous of stock- 
ing their gardens and fields with fruit trees of the fines: 
sorts and most healthy and vigorous stocks the preseut 





Case of Seduction.—A case of sedaction was 


whieh Miss Wilhelmina Cooper recovered a ver- 
dict for the sum of six hundred dollars, against 
her betrayer Master Julian Rutan, an infant, aged pia 
9. The counsel for the defeudant made an earn-; Byo0ncoon & Co. altend personally to the inoculatin: 
est appeal in behalf of his client, for a mitigation and engrafting of all their fruit trees, and purchaser: 
of damages, on account of his tender years. But may rely with confidence that the trees they order wil 

: : : } ; prove genuine. 
= re yy = —— oe pein i poe The subscriber, agent of the above nursery, will : 
old enough to be the father of an ” - » 8NC ceive orders for any quantity of 
should therefore be made to smart for his juvenile FRUIT AND FOREST TREES, 
perfidy. {N. ¥. paper.] | FLOWERING SHRUBS, 

—— | AND 

Philology—A member of our present Congress, PLANTS., 
spells wife Yf; if the orators of this great body ' And the trees will be delivered in this city at the ris 
would be as short, in propertion with their speech- 
es, as he is with his wife, we should be duly. 


thankful.—M. Y. paper. 


to him. 





French Authors—Piron’s tragedy of Gustavus in this city and its vicinity, and ifocular demonstratio: 
was vehemently hissed and driven from the stage, is desired, I invite those who wish to he thus satisfied 
which induced Voltaire to triumph at his failure. t° ®amine the trees in my garden at Dorchester pro 
The latter wit soon after produced his Zaire, and eunne Saari aareey Heaney iar, peene gad 
on meeting Piron cxclaimed, “ Well, you see J 
escaped without a single hiss.” “ True,” replied | 
Piron, “an audience cannot hiss and yawn to-. to 
gether.” 


vigoreus state. 
Catalogues will be delivered gratis ou applicatio: 
ZEB. COOK Jr. 


Rogers’? Building—Congress Street. 


Ornamental and Fruit Trees, Shrubs, Plants, §: 
D. & C. LANDRETH. 
Nursery, Seedsmen, and Flerists, 








Compliment to New England Talent.—The pub- 
lishers of the Philadelphia Album have awarded | 
three geld medals, one valued at $30, to N. P. PHILADKLPHIA, 
Willis, Esq. of Yale College for a poem, “ Confes-| HAVE constantly on hand for sale, a very extensiv’ 
sion of a student ;” and two valued at $20, to Miss collection of Fruit Trees,Hardy Ornamental Trees an 
L. M. Francis, of Watertown, Mass. for an Essay, Shrubs. Green House Plants, Bulbous Roots, Gard 
«on the cultivation of Female Intellect ;” und ri Seeds, &c. &c. not exceeded by any similar establish 


. ment in the United States. 
Milton Ward, Esq. of Hanover, N. H. fora poem, Orders received by Messrs. PARKER & CODMA) 
“ Midnight.” 


No. 9 Congress-square, near the Fxchange Coflt 
House, Boston, of whom priced Catalogues of th 
whole may be had gratis. tf. Dec. 15 
TO FARMERS—To let, a farm containing 35 acr 
of land, a large and comfortable house, barn, &c. Ti 
land is of good quality, and of easy cultivation. The 

are on the place a variety ef choice young fruit trees 
which are just beginning to bear ; also 10 acres of pe 


Learned Insensibility.—W hile the learned Fran- 
cis Morell was busy in preparing his edition of 
Libanius for the press, he was told that his wife 
was suddenly taken ill.—* I have but two or three 
periods to translate,” said Morell, “and then I'll 
come to her.” Presently, after he was informed meadow, on which could be cut enough fuel for th 
that she was dying, he said—“J have only two family, and is an excellent manure. Said farm is sit! 
words to write; Pll be with her immediately.” | ated in Cambridge, about 4 miles from Boston marke! 
Presently they brought him word that she was j’ 
dead—with great calmness he said, “I am very | fitst year’s rent to be expended for manure, and a ps 

S : t, (afterwards to be laid out in the same manner ev 
| year.— The above offers a desirable opportunity to a 


ae : : ; i intelligent, thorough and enterprising farmer. No o1 
A horrible story is now going the rounds of the | pot who can bring recommendations as being such net 
newspapers of a whole family at L’Isle Jesus pois-. apply. THOMAS BREAVER. 416 Washington str 
oned by eating soup, which had among the ingre- | - 


Rose Bushes & Grape Fines. 





‘he terms will be on a lease frem six to ten years. ¢! 


sorry, for she was really a mighty good woman.” 






dients a cabbage head boiled whole, containing a 


“ae: For sale at the house of Samucl Downer, in Dorche: 
larce sized snake of a venomous nature. To say B é dah 3 ; I — 

. ake : 5 ele J ‘ grt her =O0 Hundred Leaf Rose Bushes—90 do. Provinces 
nothing ol the singwarity ors ich an ingredient in or Cabhage—10 Four Seasons do0—200 Damask do- 
a dish of soup as a cabbage head large enough to 30 Burgundy do—6 Austrian do—25 Marble do—l 
contain a large sized snake, and loose enough for | Tuscany do—100 French do—8 Lagerstoxmia Ir 

. 4 : Ws be wr . Iveri}e— } trane ine bit G 7 
him to crawl into, the story is manifestly a hoax. |v" ‘rape My age: Grape Vines, (white Swe 

e . cers wit ater)—Snow Pall Bushes—white Willies--red@ ar 
It is a fact, which has been established by numer-, | 4°°'/ ‘ ~ ont + nl 

; ga Pek ceo : ,y 4. : | white Lilacs—50 gallons double and single dist 
ous experiments, and is familiar to stucents in Rose Water. made from all damask rose Anril ¢ 


| P 1, » _ai1veAd 
natural history, that the poison of snakes received ; —— ; eer = 
E Che FARMER ts pt®lished every Friday. at 2.50 
annum. if paid in adranc: . 


inte the stomach i .rmless. [tis only when it 


and expense of the Purchaser; the bills may be paiu 
The reputation of this nursery is so extensively knows 


|and has been so well sustained that I take leave to re. 
fer those in want of trees to any of the Horticulturist: 


some of which are now in bearing, all in a healthy an/ 








